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BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY 
OF GREEK AND LATIN SOUNDS AND INFLECTIONS 



By Richard Wellington Husband 
Dartmouth College 



The constantly increasing importance that is being assigned to 
the systematic study of the history of the languages taught in schools 
and colleges makes a statement of the books available for such study 
particularly desirable at this time. Courses in historical grammar 
are now being offered in colleges much more frequently than was the 
case even a decade ago. And further, with the rapid growth in our 
knowledge of many principles of the history of language in general, 
and of each language separately, the books in constant use ten or 
fifteen years ago have been largely superseded by newer ones, con- 
taining the results of later and extremely important investigations. 
It is the purpose of this paper to give a brief list of the books that 
may be used without the aid of a teacher, and that will form a good 
introduction to the study of the history of the two classical languages. 

During the past summer there appeared a very interesting book 
by Bennett (The Latin Language: A Historical Outline 0} Its Sounds 
Inflections, and Syntax, Boston, 1907. $1). No better introduction 
to the study of the subject could well be found than the outline here 
given. It is a revision of the Appendix to Bennett's Latin Grammar 
(1895), brought up to date, and characterized by the clearness 
of expression so noticeable in his Grammar and Appendix. This 
feature cannot be too highly commended in any book on the subject 
of historical grammar, for the facts involved are frequently numerous 
and closely intertwined, so that often only the utmost care will pre- 
vent unclearness or even a radically false impression. Bennett's 
new book contains 243 pages of reading-matter, but of this about 
75 pages are not strictly historical. These 75 pages have to do with 
"Pronunciation," "Hidden Quantity," and "Orthography." While 
these three chapters seem somewhat out of place in a historical 
grammar, it is a great satisfaction to see them printed somewhere, 
for the material contained is exceedingly valuable, clearly expressed, 
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and convenient for reference. Only about 170 pages are therefore 
left for the strictly historical part of the work, but the material is 
very compact, systematic, and reliable, so that for its extent it fur- 
nishes the best available work for beginning the study without the 
aid of a teacher. 

A much larger book, one whose system and thoroughness give it 
a strong claim to recognition as the best book on the history of the 
Latin language that has yet appeared, is by Sommer (Handbuch der 
lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 1902. M. 10, bound). 
It contains 692 pages and limits its field to the history of sounds 
and inflections. While Bennett's book, by reason of its brevity, must 
necessarily be didactic in tone, that of Sommer endeavors to give 
proofs of each step taken, particularly by presenting full inscriptional 
evidence. It is also at times somewhat controversial, and contro- 
versy in grammatical works quickly fills many pages. But the contro- 
versial parts are very enlightening, and greatly enhance the value of 
the book. One or two special features should be mentioned. After 
a systematic treatment of the history of the vowels, diphthongs, and 
consonants, a table is given, showing the varied origin of each classi- 
cal Latin sound. Such a table, by presenting the facts reversely, 
offers the best possible method of reviewing the principles involved 
in the history of sounds, and at the same time is a convenient table 
of reference when one is working upon the etymology of any word. 
The writer had used this device some time before the appearance of 
Sommer's book, and was particularly pleased to find a clear tabu- 
lation there and in the parallel Greek grammar of Hirt (to be men- 
tioned later). Students always get a new insight into the phonetic 
laws of a language by a review conducted backward, in this manner. 
In Sommer's treatment of the history of inflections, an equally clear 
and systematic method prevails. Here for the first time we find 
all the forms of each declension of the noun, of each case and gender 
of the pronoun, and particularly of each tense and mood of the verb, 
systematically tabulated and explained. One improvement might 
here be suggested — the primitive forms from which the classical forms 
are .derived should be placed in the tables beside the later ones. In 
this way greater vividness would be assured, and such tables could 
readily be utilized for purposes of review and reference, as in the 
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maimer pointed out above in the tabulation of the origin of sounds. 
But the student may easily make for himself such tabulation with 
the aid of the thorough treatment of Sommer. 

Having indicated the chief requirements in a historical grammar, 
we may mention other books more briefly. That by Stolz and Schmalz 
(Lateinische Grammatik, 3d ed., Munich, 1900. M. 13, bound) is an 
excellent book, containing an immense amount of material, and, on 
the whole, more conservative than Sommer. It includes in 493 large 
pages a treatment of sounds, inflections, and syntax. Its best fea- 
tures are its conservatism and its copious references to the literature 
on each subject. The special features pointed out in connection 
with Sommer's book are here lacking. The inclusion of Schmalz's 
valuable treatment of historical syntax should be especially mentioned. 
Although somewhat condensed, it gives a masterly view of the syntac- 
tical work done up to the date of its appearance, and the introductory 
bibliographical list adds materially to the value of the book. 

An earlier book by Lindsay (The Latin Language: An Historical 
Account 0} Latin Sounds and Flexions, Oxford, 1894. $5.25) is in- 
dispensable for a thorough study, owing chiefly to the fact that it con- 
tains the largest amount of material in existence on the various forms 
occurring from earliest times well down into the imperial period. 
But it must be used with caution, partly because it is now fourteen 
years old, and partly because of certain peculiar views, particularly 
in the treatment of verbal inflection. The most valuable chapters 
are those on "Pronunciation," "Accentuation," and the "Formation 
of Noun and Adjective Stems." 

Turning to the history of the Greek language, we find the choice 
of books more limited. Only two books will be mentioned particu- 
larly. One great difficulty in this study is the number of dialects 
into which ancient Greek was divided. Several of these are of great 
importance, even for the elucidation of Attic prose forms, but par- 
ticularly so for an understanding of the development of the dialect 
of Homer. Apart from this, the wealth of forms occurring in the 
Greek noun and verb in comparison with those of Latin render the 
treatment somewhat more complicated. The book here most heartily 
to be recommended is by Brugmann (Griechische Grammatik, 3d ed., 
Munich, 1900. M. 14, bound). This is a companion volume to 
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the Lateinische Grammatik of Stolz and Schmalz, covering the same 
territory and having, in general, the same characteristics. Brug- 
mann's work is always conservative, but never out of date. Apart 
from the systematic nature of the book, its great value consists in 
the extensive use made of dialectic material for the illustration of 
the history of Attic and Homeric forms. The admirable treatment 
of the formation of stems, both of the noun and the verb, should also 
be mentioned. The treatment of the historical syntax of the tenses 
and moods deserves a close study. 

The grammar of Hirt (Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und 
Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 1902. M. 9, bound) is a companion volume 
to the Latin grammar of Sommer. Like Sommer's book it does not 
include historical syntax. Students do not ordinarily find its con- 
tents easily grasped; it lacks the admirable system of Sommer and 
Brugmann. It stands also for radicalism, as against the conserva- 
tism of Brugmann. Hirt has done more than any other writer in the 
explanation of the influence of accent and Ablaut (cf . Der indoger- 
manische Akzent, 1895, and Der indogermanische Ablaut, 1900), but 
often carries his principles beyond the point of safety. Nevertheless 
the book is to be recommended because it contains many of the 
features that make Sommer's book so valuable. 

In general it may be said that the time has gone by for the parallel 
treatment of the history of two languages, however closely they may 
be related. Therefore the books treating Greek and Latin together 
will not here be mentioned. But while this is true, it is also true 
that there is always the greatest necessity for a comprehensive survey 
of the conditions of the parent language from which the several related 
languages are derived. The work of creating an Indo-European 
grammar has for over twenty-five years been in the hands of Brug- 
mann, who has with great labor and ability gathered together and 
correlated the results of the work of many scholars in their special 
fields. His grammar, in five volumes (Vergleichende Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen) is now in course of revision, but in 
order to make more quickly available the advance that has been 
made since the appearance of the first edition of his grammar, as well 
as to provide a briefer work for more ready reference, he has published 
a smaller comparative grammar of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Germanic, 
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and Slavonic in 774 pages (Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, Strass- 
burg, 1902-4. M. 21). This is a work which may profitably be 
consulted constantly by the student of any one of the languages there 
treated, perhaps more for the sake of the clearness of view gained 
through comparison than for the winning of additional facts of the 
language being studied. 

Along with grammars go naturally etymological dictionaries. We 
now have one for Latin which is thoroughly to be recommended. 
This is by Walde (Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidel- 
berg, 1906. M. 24). This book, containing 870 closely printed 
pages, is remarkably comprehensive, and of unusually fine quality. 
Under each word discussed are given the various forms of the root 
together with the related words in other languages, and generally the 
literature where the particular words are treated. An excellent 
feature is the appendix, giving in alphabetic order a full list of the 
words in each language occurring in the body of the book. The 
Greek list contains nearly 3,700 words, the Germanic (in all branches) 
about 6,000. The book is thus of great service for the study of other 
languages in addition to Latin. Indeed, it does not seem at all cer- 
tain that the best shorter specifically Greek dictionary of Prellwitz 
{Etymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache, 2d ed., Gottin- 
gen, 1905. M. 10) would be of much greater service to the Greek 
student than the Latin book of Walde. Prellwitz' book often leaves 
the reader with the feeling that the whole subject has not been pre- 
sented, that there is more to learn than is there found. Literature 
is not cited by any means so frequently as by Walde. Nevertheless 
it is a good book, and its most serious faults are the faults common 
to the majority of our etymological dictionaries up to the present. 
The time has not yet arrived for the writing of a complete and com- 
prehensive dictionary. 

The writer has always found that the student masters the phonetic 
principles of Latin most effectively by aid of the concurrent reading 
of early Latin inscriptions. By this means he sees the principles 
exemplified in the formative period of the language, and thus fixes 
them in his mind. For this purpose it is necessary to have a collec- 
tion of inscriptions available. The most suitable collection now to 
be had is that of Allen (Remnants 0} Early Latin, Boston, 1879). 
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Unfortunately this is sadly behind our present knowledge of the 
subject, but the inscriptions are well chosen and carefully annotated, 
so that they are still serviceable. It would be a great boon to both 
teacher and student if a series of early inscriptions were annotated 
with constant reference to a historical grammar, so that the two could 
be used as complements to one another. The case with Greek is 
different. Here we have no body of inscriptions illustrating the early 
history of the Attic dialect. Instead of proceeding in this manner, 
it is found that the most effective means of illustration is through 
the reading of inscriptions in other dialects, particularly in Ionic, 
Lesbian, and Thessalian, for the purpose of aiding in the understand- 
ing of the Homeric as well as of the Attic dialect. For this there 
is a very good collection of inscriptions edited by Solmsen (Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectae, 2d ed., Berlin, 1905. 
M. 2). These are not annotated, but give the principal literature 
bearing on each inscription. New collections of early Latin inscrip- 
tions and of Greek dialectic inscriptions, with full annotation, are 
promised shortly, and, if well compiled, they will be heartily welcomed. 



